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As They View lt 


Licensed Reporters 


HE day is coming when newspaper reporters will be licensed, the same as doc- 

tors, dentists and architects. They will have to be of a certain age, possessed 
of a certain ability, and be known for their stability. When that day comes they 
will certainly receive compensation commensurate with their services. Why 
should this not be so? The newspapers control the destinies of the nation more 
than any other institution, and the influence of newspaper men is certainly much 
greater than that of dentists and architects, who are licensed. Newspaper men 
should be properly equipped for their great work, and then they should be paid 
decently.”—-Roger W. Babson, as quoted in Editor & Publisher. 


The Press and the Bar 


HE news of crime is only a small part and often an exaggerated part of the 

news of the day. Newspapers must be free to consider in the public interest 
the acts of lawyers and judges, as they affect the public outside the fields of 
crime. It is a dangerous doctrine to suggest restriction of such freedom of criti- 
cism of public officials, lawyers in the courts and judges on the bench; particu- 
larly is it the duty of a newspaper to print the news of malfeasance in office and 
of the unethical acts of these invested by the public with a legal trust. 


* * * 


“The entire legal mechanism—courts and judges and laws and lawyers—must 
have the confidence and respect of the people before it accomplishes the best 
results. Confidence and respect may not be obtained where just criticisms are 
denied or ignored. To that end the lawyer and the journalist alike should make 
appeal and effort in behalf of higher ethical standards within the professions. 
There should be a more zealous insistence upon an educated membership. This 
education should be a firm grounding in the principles of justice and the ethics 
of the professions more vital to society and to the professions themselves, than 
schooling in methods, machinery and practice. 

* * * 

“No man should say or do as a lawyer what he would not say or do as a gen- 
tleman, any more than a journalist should write as a journalist what he would 
not say as a gentleman.”—Walter Williams, President, the University of Missouri, 
in the Journalism Quarterly. 


Tomorrow's Newspaper 


HAT of the newspaper of tomorrow? Will it be nothing more than a fac- 

tory product? Are we reaching the age when radios and robots will con- 
trol our daily newspapers, or will we try to be of more and more service to man- 
kind? In my opinion, the newspaper of tomorrow will save the world. Our 
courts and our juries seem at times to be useless. Great financiers no longer 
fear them; able lawyers and legal technicalities may save them but they cannot 
escape the glare of publicity. That is what they fear and that will be the sacred 
duty of the newspaper of tomorrow—to tell the people of crime, whether high or 
low, and make the criminal fear that exposure. But let us hope that we can do 
good in other things. Let us hope that the printed word will spread the gospel 
of peace throughout the world.”—Marcellus E. Foster, Editor, the Houston, Texas, 
Press. 
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In Behalf of Journalism Schools 


This Pioneer in Journalistic Instruction Relates What He and 
His Associates Seek to Accomplish 


By WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 


IX years ago, the Council on 

Education for Journalism for- 

mulated some principles and 
standards for academic preparation 
for journalism, which were at that 
time adopted by both the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. The first of these general 
principles reads: 


Because of the importance of 
newspapers and periodicals to so- 
ciety and government, adequate 
preparation is as necessary for all 
persons who desire to engage in 
journalism as it is for those who 
intend to practice law or medi- 
cine. No other profession has a 
more vital relation to the welfare 
of society or to the success of 
democratic government than has 
journalism. No other profession 
requires any wider range of 
knowledge or greater ability to 
apply such knowledge to current 
events and problems than does 
journalism. Adequate prepara- 
tion for journalism, therefore, 
should be sufficiently broad in 
scope to familiarize the future 
journalist with the important 
fields of knowledge and sufficient- 
ly practical to show the applica- 
tion of the knowledge to the prac- 
tice of journalism. 


As this statement was unanimously 
accepted by representatives of the 
leading American schools and depart- 
ments of journalism at their annual 


Director, The School of Journalism, 
The University of Wisconsin 


meetings six years ago, it is fair to 
say that it expresses their belief as to 
the justification for university educa- 
tion in preparation for journalism, as 
well as to the character and scope of 
that education. 

Will this statement of their beliefs 
stand the test of critical analysis? 

In the first place, are newspapers 





For the Defense 


Schools and departments 
of journalism have been the 
targets of considerable criti- 
cism for some time. Some 
of the criticism has been 
harsh, some of it has been 
of a constructive nature. 

Representatives of the 
schools and departments 
have declared that many of 
the critics have been guided 
in their remarks by personal 
bias rather than by personal 
investigation of what is be- 
ing attempted in colleges and 
universities along journalistic 
lines. 

Prof. Bleyer’s article is a 
serious presentation of the 
viewpoint of the heads of 
the schools and departments 
of journalistic instruction. 
In addition to heading the 
School of Journalism at the 
University of. Wisconsin, he » 
is chairman of the Council on 
Education for Journalism. 














and periodicals of sufficient impor- 
tance to the success of democratic 
government and to the welfare of so- 
ciety to warrant state and privately 
endowed universities in providing 
adequate preparation for young men 
and young women who desire to take 
up some form of journalism as a 
career? 

Ever since the earliest prototypes of 
the modern newspaper appeared in 
Europe 300 years ago, governments of 
all nations have held that the press 
influences the ideas, opinions, beliefs, 
and morals of persons who read them. 
All governmental restrictions on the 
unlimited liberty of the newspaper to 
publish whatever it pleases bear wit- 
ness to this belief. Government cen- 
sorship, the laws of libel, statutes 
against obscenity, and official prop- 
aganda in times of peace and war are 
all concrete expressions of the gen- 
eral consensus as to the influence of 
the press. The use of newspaper ad- 
vertising, publicity and propaganda 
by all kinds of public and private in- 
terests affords further evidence of the 
widespread belief that the contents 
of newspapers and periodicals affect 
both public opinion and private ac- 
tion. 

Critics of the press in all periods of 
its history have deplored the publica- 
tion of vivid descriptions of crime, 
scandal, and vice, because they held 
that such news tends to exert an un- 
wholesome influence on human con- 
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duct. Newspapers may be excluded 
from the mails if in the opinion of the 
postal authorities any portion of their 
contents tends to exert an immoral 
effect on readers. Defenders of the 
press, on the other hand, maintain 
that fear of newspaper publicity acts 
as a deterrent to persons who may be 
considering the commission of crim- 
inal and vicious acts. Finally, guar- 
antees of the freedom of the press in 
the federal constitution and in all 
state constitutions give the highest 
official recognition to the importance 
of newspapers in a democracy. 


ECAUSE of this generally accept- 
ed belief that the press influences 
the opinions, morals, and actions of 
readers, would not both state and 
privately endowed universities be 
neglecting an important duty to the 
state and to society if they failed to 
provide adequate preparation for 
young men and young women who 
desire to become writers and editors? 
No newspaper or periodical can be 
any better than those who make it. 
If, lacking adequate preparation for 
their work, writers and editors are 
half-educated, superficial, inaccurate, 
and unscrupulous, the newspapers 
and periodicals that they produce will 
not exert the wholesome influence 
that it is generally assumed the press 
should exert on readers as citizens of 
the state and as members of society. 
Universities have spent millions of 
dollars on establishing and maintain- 
ing medical and law schools to edu- 
cate physicians, surgeons, and law- 
yers. Are journalists less important 
to the welfare of society and to the 
success of democratic government 
than are members of the medical and 
legai professions? As it has been 
found necessary to protect society 
against ignorant, unscrupulous quacks 
and shysters, is it not equally neces- 
sary to protect society and govern- 
ment against immature, half-edu- 
cated, unscrupulous journalists? 

In the second place, is it true that 
no other profession requires a wider 
range of knowledge or greater ability 
to apply that knowledge to current 
events and problems than does jour- 
nalism? 

Even a superficial reading of a 
single issue of any daily newspaper 
furnishes the answer to that question. 
Every significant human activity is 
reported in the day’s news, and every 
important problem of the day is dis- 
cussed in editorial columns. On the 
average daily paper, a reporter is 
called upon to cover a great variety 
of events, to report almost any one of 
which requires some special knowl- 
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edge on his part if he is to write an 
intelligent, accurate story. To cover 
the courts adequately, a reporter 
needs some knowledge of the law and 
of legal procedure; to do satisfactory 
work on the city hall run, he must 
know something about municipal ad- 
ministration, to report intelligently a 
meeting of a_ scientific society, he 
must know something about the basic 
sciences; to interview a banker on 
some phase of the Federal Reserve 
system, he requires some knowledge 
of money and banking; to obtain the 
view of some noted economist on the 
present business depression and un- 
employment, he should understand 
the theories of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption. 

In these days of specialization, on 
the other hand, a lawyer, with two or 
three years of college work and a 
three-year law course in which he ac- 
quires a general knowledge of law 
and its application, undertakes to 
master and practice only in a single 
field, such as criminal or corporation 
law. A physician or surgeon, like- 
wise, prepares himself from his medi- 
cal school days to be a specialist in 
some branch of medicine or surgery, 
rather than a general practitioner. 
Almost from the day that a student 
enters a college of engineering as a 
freshman, he begins a_ specialized 
course of training for some particular 
field, such as automotive engineering, 
hydraulic engineering, mining engi- 
neering, or railway engineering. Spe- 
cialization early in a_ university 
course, rather than a broad, liberal 
education, has come to be the recog- 
nized type of preparation for the vari- 
ous professions, other than journal- 
ism. 

Granted that a journalist needs a 
much broader general education than 
does a member of any other profes- 
sion, a four-year university course of 
study that includes government and 
politics, economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, history, science, and literature, 
would seem to be the minimum re- 
quirement as preparation for intelli- 
gent newspaper and magazine work. 

In the third place, the question may 
well be asked, is any form of special- 
ized education essential to train the 
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student how to apply this knowledge 
that he acquires in a four-year col- 
lege course to the practice of journal- 
ism? 

Some practical newspaper men and 
some authorities on higher education 
apparently believe that what they call 
the “tricks of the trade” of journal- 
ism, or the rules of the “newspaper 
game” can best be learned by actual 
practice in a newspaper office, rather 
than in the university classroom. If 
the preparation of the day’s news, 
“the food of opinion,” in a palatable 
form is merely a trick, like the prepa- 
ration of a soup, a salad, or a dessert 
by an experienced chef, then it can 
undoubtedly be learned by the ap- 
prenticeship system, not unlike that 
by which an expert cook learns his 
trade. 

I am willing to concede that if our 
high school and college courses of 
study developed mature, thoughtful 
young men and young women, ca- 
pable of thinking straight about what 
they have learned and able to apply 
their learning to curent events and 
issues, only a few courses in journal- 
ism would be necessary to prepare 
them for journalistic careers. Prob- 
ably only courses in the history of 
journalism, in the newspaper as a 
sociological phenomenon, in the influ- 
ence of newspapers and periodicals, 
and in the law of the press would be 
needed. 


UT, after 30 years as a university 

instructor, I am convinced that our 
college courses in subjects other than 
journalism do not result in developing 
in the average student the ability to 
think logically and to apply intelli- 
gently what he has learned to his 
work as a reporter, copy reader, or 
editor. Therefore, it seems to me that 
the function of most of the courses in 
journalism is to teach students how to 
think straight about what is going on 
in the world at large and how to ap- 
ply what they have learned to under- 
standing and interpreting the day’s 
news. 

A well-organized course in newspa- 
per reporting, for example, is not 
primarily concerned with the tech- 
nique of news gathering and news 
writing. Much of that technique can 
be and now is being taught in high 
school courses in journalistic writing. 
Even a clever office-boy with no more 
than a common school education may 
learn how to get news and how to 
write a passable news story. The 
course in reporting in a school of 
journalism is devoted largely to an 
intensive study of news and its sig- 

(Continued on page 16) 




















Enemies or Allies? 


Whether Radio Is a Friend or Foe of Newspapers Is Discussed 


HEN radio first dawned up- 

on the public consciousness 

it was news. The fact that 
election returns of November 2, 1920, 
were broadcast from KDKA and that 
those broadcasts were heard by a few 
scattered radio amateurs was of suf- 
ficient importance to command atten- 
tion of editors all over the United 
States. The idea of a person sitting 
at home being able to snatch from the 
air news, information, education and 
entertainment touched the popular 
fancy and radio swept into popularity 
almost overnight. 

In the growth of the radio industry 
from an insignificant business en- 
gaged in providing wireless equip- 
ment for vessels and in supplying 
parts for amateurs into one of the 
major industries of the United States, 
the newspaper has played an im- 
portant part. Its growth, although 
certain, would undoubtedly have been 
slower had it not been for the gener- 
ous amount of space which editors de- 
voted to this intriguing thing called 
“radio,” which many believed to be a 
mere passing fancy like mah-jong. 

Partly due to the efforts of the 
newspapers and partly due to the in- 
evitable fact that radio does perform 
a service to the public there has been 
created in the United States a radio 
audience of approximately 50,000,000 
persons. These people have an inter- 
est in what is on the air. They want 
to know when the President of the 
United States is going to speak, the 
exact hour when the 40 Fathom 
Trawlers and the Lucky Strike dance 
orchestra will be on the air. 

Although there are many magazines 
that attempt to perform a service to 
the public by providing program in- 
formation, the newspaper can and 
does do the better job because of the 
fact that a newspaper deadline is so 
much closer to the actual performance 
of the program than the deadline of 
the magazine. It is able to make 
changes in program schedules as rap- 
idly as it is able to publish the box 
score of baseball teams. It must be 
conceded that information regarding 
programs within the reach of the 
readers of each newspaper has a log- 
ical place in the columns of that 
newspaper. This point should not be 


by a Leader in Broadcasting 


By WILLIAM S. HEDGES 
President, WMAQ, Inc. 


The Chicago Daily News Broad- 
casting Station 


lost sight of in a fog of outside consid- 
erations involving the question of 
whether or not broadcasting stations 
are competitors of newspapers. The 
newspaper which best serves the radio 
audience has a powerful hold upon a 
most important section of the com- 
munity in which the newspaper is 
published. 

One must not overlook the fact that 
being a member of the radio audier:ce 
is a rather certain sign that a person 
has better than the average purchas- 
ing power. Otherwise he could not 
afford to purchase a receiver and 
maintain it. A newspaper should not 
alienate this important group by fail- 
ing to provide that which it most de- 
sires in order to derive the fullest en- 
joyment from the radio set. 


SSUMING that we are agreed to 

the desirability of publishing ra- 
dio programs, the next question that 
intrudes itself is the extent to which 
trade names should be used. The pol- 
icy of the Chicago Daily News in this 
respect is to use the best means of 
identifying a program in the smallest 
amount of space. As an example, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra last 
year presented a series of programs 
which were sponsored by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. To identify the 
program as a Standard Oil program 
would have been much less effective 
than to identify it as the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Therefore the pro- 
grams were so designated in the Daily 
News. On the other hand, the At- 
water Kent hour has come to mean 
something as definite in radio enter- 
tainment as the 20th Century in 
traveling. To try to call it by any 
other name would not succeed in con- 
veying information to the members of 
the radio audience who are newspa- 
per subscribers. Even if an editor re- 
frains from the use of trade names 
and uses a better method of identify- 
ing the program, the advertiser has no 
kick coming, even though he may 


seek to bring pressure to bear up- 
on the editor by the devious meth- 
ods known to advertisers; it should 
be pointed out to him that the desig- 
nation of a program which conveys 
the fullest amount of information to 
the listener is a real service to the ad- 
vertiser because it attracts members 
of the radio audience to his program. 

Following the previous example, I 
venture to say that many more radio 
fans tuned in upon the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra because it was so 
designated than if the program had 
been called a Standard Oil broadcast. 


HE newspaper has a further inter- 

est in broadcasting and radio. In 
view of the fact that both the radio 
industry and broadcasting are in a 
constant state of flux, the broadcast- 
ing structure is being subjected to al- 
terations in some respect every day. 
When such changes take place among 
stations within the reach of the read- 
ers of individual newspapers, it is news, 
and therefore Washington should be 
regarded as a source of considerable 
material for radio columns or sec- 
tions. 

Although the public is no longer 
interested in information on how to 
construct receivers there is still a 
large portion of the readers interested 
in the developments in the new types 
of sets that are brought out. Such 
comment is perhaps more applicable 
to newspapers in metropolitan centers 
than in the small communities and it 
is a matter of judgment for the editors 
to determine whether there is a de- 
mand for such information among 
their readers. There is still a very 
strong demand in Chicago and for that 
reason we devote a half column a day 
to technical or semi-technical infor- 
mation. 

The radio audience delights in in- 
formation regarding their favorite 
radio stars. Little stories about Amos 
and Andy are always appreciated. 
Readers like to hear about a minister 
in New Jersey who postponed a wed- 
ding in order that it would not inter- 
fere with his enjoyment of Amos and 
Andy. 

There is a great deal of information 
regarding the personalities behind the 
voices heard over the air and behind 
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the scenes in broadcasting stations 
that is of interest to newspaper read- 
ers who are likewise radio fans. 
There is so much studio gossip that 
oftentimes an editor does not know 
where to begin and where to leave off 
and settles the matter by not beginning 
at all. If Rudy Vallee’s program is 
not heard in his community, why 
bother about gossip regarding Rudy? 
But if some feature is gaining in pop- 
ularity and is exciting the interest of 
the people such subjects are proper 
for a newspaper column, providing, 
of course, he has the space to give. 

The attention that-is being given 
radio by the newspaper is inescap- 
able. It is inevitable. It must go on 
in order to satisfy a strong public de- 
mand. 


OW to get to the question of 

broadcasting as a competitor of 
the newspaper. Broadcasting is sub- 
ject to the same economic laws that 
affect any other business. It must 
have money on which to operate. 
That money is coming either from the 
owner of the station or from program 
sponsors. 

Owners of broadcasting stations 
who do not have the support of out- 
side revenue face an uphill battle in 
competing with stations which, by 
reason of their outside support, are 
able to provide the highest grade pro- 
grams. It costs around a half million 
dollars a year to operate a first-class 
station. There are few institutions in 
this country who want a monopoly on 
the time of a station or even could 
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afford to pay for it if they did want 
it. 

Broadcasters as a rule are begin- 
ning to study more intensely the eco- 
nomic problems with which they are 
faced. The spirit of the business, and 
it is a business, is to place broadcast- 
ing on a sound, economic basis, to 
charge a sufficient amount for the 
salable time to enable-the station to 
carry on its programs during the non- 
commercial period with high grade 
programs and to have the books bal- 
ance at the end of the year. There is 
generally present a hope that the year 
will find a reasonable profit based up- 
on the investment. 

The broadcasters have found that 
they have a medium which adapts 
itself to advertising. It is true that 
broadcasting has limitations that are 
not imposed upon other media. There 
is, of course, the time element. The 
best hours of the day are generally 
conceded to be from 7:00 to 10:00 
p. m. In various communities they 
will fluctuate with the different habits 
of each community. After the most 
desirable time is sold, the next most 
desirable time will be and is being 
sold. But when the full complement 
of time has been sold, the broadcaster 
can not do what the newspaper or 
magazine can do—add more space. 

The time element likewise enters 
into broadcasting in another way to 
impose further limitations. The part 
of the radio audience that is not tuned 
in does not get the programs and does 
not feel the influence of the advertis- 
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ing methods the sponsor of the pro- 
gram wishes to put across. In the 
newspaper, the advertising is there 
available to the readers whenever 
they wish it. Broadcasting is not a 
serious competitor of the newspaper. 

I have always urged program spon- 
sors to merchandise their programs 
and have pointed to the newspaper as 
being one of the best means for so 
doing. The most successful programs 
are those which are properly mer- 
chandised. 

I do not believe that it is true to 
say that the broadcaster is competing 
for the advertiser’s dollar. I believe 
it correct to say that he is responsible 
for the advertiser increasing his ap- 
propriation beyond the dollar. 


ROADCAST advertising is here to 

stay. There is much that needs to 
be done in the development of broad- 
cast advertising. The technique of 
broadcast advertising must be im- 
proved. That, however, is a problem 
of the broadcasters rather than any 
other group, and unless it is solved 
by the broadcasters, the pendulum 
may swing away from broadcasting. 
I am of the opinion that with intelli- 
gent leadership in the field of broad- 
casting the technique of advertising 
over the air will be determined in 
such a way that broadcast advertis- 
ing and newspaper advertising will 
become firmly linked together as sup- 
plementary to each other, with 
broadcasting placing an emphasis up- 
on the development of good will and 
newspaper selling the merchandise. 





Daily Farm News Writers Organize 


OR the purpose of fostering a 

more widespread recognition of 
the importance of agricultural news 
in the daily journalistic field, a group 
of leading daily farm news writers 
met in Chicago recently and organ- 
ized the Daily Farm News Writers’ 
Association. 

Paul Potter, farm editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was elected president 
and J. S. Russell, farm editor of the 
Register-Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of Fred Janette, 
the Detroit News; C. F. Collisson, the 
Minneapolis Tribune; Charles Thatch- 
er, the Manitowoc, Wis., Herald- 
News; Potter and Russell. 


The president points out that the 
organization will be a means of con- 
tact between farm writers; of ex- 
changing ideas; an aid in securing 
news contacts; a possible means of 
strengthening the type of news being 
released by state colleges and uni- 
versities, farm organizations and 
other agricultural news sources; of 
aiding in the development of farm 
news departments in papers not now 
having them and also as a possible 
means of supplying experienced farm 
news writers to fill vacancies. 

Full membership is to be limited to 
those persons who specialize exclu- 
sively in farm news on daily news- 
papers and whose work is entirely 
with the news department. Associate 


membership may be granted on the 
recommendation of the executive 
committee to persons who devote part 
time to farm news in conjunction 
with some other department of the 
paper or on press associations. 

The organization will hold annual 
meetings, it is planned. The annual 
dues have been set at $1. Those in- 
terested in the organization are re- 
quested by Mr. Potter to communi- 
cate with the officers, sending a de- 
scription of his or her work. The 
names of 42 men giving full time on 
dailies to farm copy already have 
been obtained, he says, and there are 
believed to be others engaged in the 
same work, especially in the South 
and far West. 























Personal Journalism Rises 


Anew 


A Definite Trend Away From the Anonymity 
of the Last Sixty Years Is to Be Noted Today 


ARKING back to the “good 
old days” has been a favorite 
pastime since the history of 

human society began. The elders of 
every nation, investing their own 
youth with the sentimental haze of 
reminiscence, have ever discovered 
that the bygone era was superior to 
the present in most respects—in 
morals, in politics, in art and litera- 
ture and any number of other forms 
of human activity. 

As youth—“‘wild youth” they are 
quite likely to call it—takes charge, 
they raise the ancient despairing cry 
of “whither are we drifting?” But 
somehow Youth carries on without 
wrecking human society or the ship 
of state until it is time for it to fur- 
nish the elders who in turn hark back 
to the “good old days” and decry the 
tendencies of the present. Thus the 
endless cycle. 

What is true of the attitude of the 
elders toward present-day morals, 
politics and the like is true of their 
attitude toward journalism. But I 
believe that most of the harking back 
to the “good old days” in American 
journalism is done by those orators, 
frequently more oratorical than in- 
formed, who believe that they are ut- 
tering a solemn truth, as well as pay- 
ing a graceful compliment, when they 
tell a group of newspaper men that 
they are “the molders of public opin- 
ion.” It is they who speak so glibly 
of “the day of personal journalism,” 
who utter reverently the phrase “the 
golden age of American journalism” 
and from whose lips fall so easily the 
names of Bennett, Greeley, Raymond, 
Dana, Medill and Watterson. 

Somehow they feel that “the day of 
personal journalism” and “the golden 
age” are synonymous terms and, be- 
cause of a vagueness in their minds 
as to just what those terms mean, they 
find it convenient to wrap both up in 
one package, label it “the good old 
days” and hold it up for our admira- 
tion. If they had sufficient respect 
for historical accuracy and made a 
real investigation of the facts to which 
they refer so vaguely, they might dis- 
cover that in many respects the “good 
old days” were in reality very bad 


By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 


Editor, The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
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Editorial Styles 


Styles and modes in editing 
change just as the styles of 
milady’s dress—but not near- 
ly so frequently. There are 
trends and periods just as 
there are periods in furniture 
and interior decoration. 

Here is an extremely inter- 
esting discussion of journal- 
istic trends and periods. The 
writer, one of the keenest 
observers of the journalistic 
mode, particularly in the 
country field, brings back the 
so-called “good old days” of 
American journalism—what 
has been termed the “golden 
age”—then treats of the im- 
mediate past and of the pres- 
ent. 

Significant changes are be- 
ing made in the presentation 
of editorial matter. This ar- 
ticle will reveal them and link 
them with the journalistic 
past. 
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old days indeed. I suspect that a part 
of their confusion in regard to these 
times arises from the fact that they 
have no very clear idea of just what 
“personal journalism” means. With- 
out that definition we must withhold 
our whole-hearted indorsement of 
this so-called “golden age.” 
Obviously personal journalism is a 
journalism dominated by editors of 
strong personality. And no one can 
deny that the men they name—Ben- 
nett, Greeley, Raymond and so on— 
were that. But, unfortunately for the 
golden age tradition, these editors of 
strong personalty were given to the 
expression of their personalities in 
some ways which certainly added lit- 
tle to the dignity of their profession 
or to the conviction in our minds that 
those were such good old days. 
Would those who long for a return 
to those good old days desire to see 
the editor of a great metropolitan 
newspaper belaboring another editor 
over the head with his cane? Yet that 
is what William Cullen Bryant, editor 
of the New York Evening Post, did to 


William L. Stone, editor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. Edi- 
torial street brawls were so common 
in those good old days that Philip 
Hone, mayor of New York, who, while 
shaving one morning, saw from his 
front window the attack by Bryant 
upon Stone, was so little disturbed 
that he kept right on with his matu- 
tinal toilet, so he tells us in his fa- 
mous diary. 

Would they be edified by the spec- 
tacle of two famous editors rolling 
down the front steps of a business 
house and “fighting with a species of 
brutal and demoniacal . desperation 
characteristic of a Fury”? Yet that is 
the way James Gordon Bennett of the 
New York Herald characterized the 
assault upon him by his former part- 
ner, James Watson Webb, then editor 
of the New York Courier and En- 
quirer. Later he told the readers of 
the Herald,” “My damage is a scratch 
about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, on the third finger of the left 
hand, which I received from the iron 
railing I was forced against, and three 
buttons torn from my vest which any 
tailor will reinstate for a sixpence. 
His loss is a rent from top to bottom 
of a very beautiful black coat, which 
cost the ruffian $40, and a blow in the 
face, which may have knocked down 
his throat some of his infernal teeth, 
for anything I know. Balance in my 
favor, $39.94.” 

Typical of the editorial amenities of 
the times is the way in which Ben- 
jamin H. Day, editor of the New 
York Sun, recorded that fight in his 
paper. He said: 

“Low as he had fallen, both in 
public estimation and his own, 
we were astonished to learn 
last evening that Colonel Webb 
had stooped so far beneath any- 
thing of which we had ever con- 
ceived it possible for him to be 
guilty, as publicly, and before 
the eyes of hundreds who knew 
him, to descend to a public per- 
sonal chastisement of that vil- 
lainous libel on humanity of all 
kinds, the notorious vagabond 
Bennett. But so it is. 

“As the story is told to us by 
an eye-witness, the colonel met 
the brawling coward in Wall 














Street, took him by the throat, 
and with a cowhide striped the 
human parody from head to foot. 
For the space of nearly twenty 
minutes, as we are told, did the 
right arm of the colonel ply his 
weapon with unremitted activity, 
at which time the bystanders, who 
evidently enjoyed the scene 
mightily, interceded in behalf of 
the suffering, supplicating wretch, 
and Webb suffered him to run. 

“Had it been a dog, or any other 
decent animal, or had the colonel 
himself with a pair of good long 
tongs removed a polecat from his 
office, we know not that we would 
have been so much surprised; but 
that he could, by any possibility, 
have so far descended from him- 
self as to come in public contact 
with the veriest reptile that ever 
defiled the paths of decency, we 
could not have believed.” 


Yet Day’s characterization of his 
contemporary was mild compared to 
that of other editors. Park Benjamin 
of the New York Signal called his 
contemporary Bennett a “loathsome 
and leprous slanderer and libeller,” a 
“venomous reptile,” a “venal wretch” 


and a “pestilential scoundrel.” “Ras- 
cal,” “rogue,” “cheat,” “common 
bandit” and “turkey buzzard” were 


among the least of the things that 
Mordecai M. Noah of the New York 
Star called him and James Watson 
Webb contributed “unprincipled ad- 
venturer,”’ “moral pestilence” and 
“lowest species of scurrility.” To all 
of which, it may be added, Bennett 
retorted in kind. 


OR must it be supposed that such 

expression of strong editorial 
personalities in that golden age of 
personal journalism was _ confined 
only to certain eccentric New York 
editors. For we must remember that 
the personal journalism which some 
would have us glorify was practiced 
in the country field as well as the 
city. 

Although the orators usually over- 
look such facts as the foregoing in 
their breathless admiration for the 
“golden age,” nevertheless they are a 
part of the history of those good old 
days of personal journalism. Those 
facts do not comprise the whole story, 
of course. On the other side of the 
ledger must be written the facts of 
strong editorial leadership during 
crises in the history of the nation. 
When that is done there rises the 
towering figure of the editor of the 
New York Tribune, which before the 
Civil War “went into almost every 
parsonage, college and farmer’s home 
in the Northern states,” which 
was “the spokesman of the most nu- 
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merous and determined body of men 
ever associated for public purposes in 
the United States” and which “dur- 
ing those years was the greatest edu- 


cational factor, economically and 
morally, this country has ever 
known.” And the Tribune was that 


because of one man—Horace Greeley. 








Greeley is the apotheosis of per- 
sonal journalism. There was a time 
when he was not only a molder of 
public opinion. He was Public Opin- 
ion. “There were many other jour- 
nals in both the North and the South,” 
says one commentator on those times, 
“but there was only one Tribune in 
the entire country.” And Horace 
Greeley was the Tribune and the 
Tribune was Horace Greeley. 

But if we remember the power that 
was Greeley’s we must also remem- 
ber that power carries with it respon- 
sibility. We must remember that it 
was Greeley who expressed the hope 
“never to live in a republic where 
one section is pinned to the other by 
bayonets” and who urged that the 
seceding states be permitted’ to de- 
part in peace. It was his editorials 
in November and December, 1860, 
which alienated Lincoln from him and 
deprived that harassed commander- 
in-chief of a powerful ally just when 
he needed it most. It was Greeley 
who raised “the nation’s war-cry” of 
“On to Richmond!” which forced Lin- 
coln into the ill-advised order to Mc- 
Dowell to advance and precipitated 
the bloody calamity of Bull Run. The 
result was Bennett’s caustic sugges- 
tion that Greeley be tried for murder 
and a bitter newspaper war ensued. 
So in a national crisis we find the four 
outstanding examples of personal 
journalism—Greeley, Bennett, Ray- 
mond and Bryant—engaged in a war 
among themselves, instead of united 
in the common cause of saving the 
nation. 

That era of personal journalism 
ended soon after the Civil War. No 
longer were the readers of newspa- 
pers echoing what “Greeley says” or 
“Bennett says” or “Raymond says.” 
A new type of personal journalism 
was arising in which the editorial 
personality was there, directing the 
policies of the newspaper as much as 
ever, but it was not so evident to the 
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public gaze. Bridging the gap be- 
tween the old and the new was a man 
who contributed a new tradition to 
American journalism—the tradition of 
“Dana and the Sun.” 

Charles A. Dana, who became edi- 
tor of the New York Sun in 1868, be- 
lieved in personal journalism, but he 
realized its limitations. Shortly after 
the death of Horace Greeley, he said 
in the Sun: 


“A great deal of twaddle is ut- 
tered by some country newspa- 
pers just now over what they call 
personal journalism. They say 
that now that Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Raymond and Mr. Greeley are 
dead, the day for personal jour- 
nalism is gone by, and that im- 
personal journalism will take its 
place. That appears to be a sort 
of journalism in which nobody 
will ask who is the editor of a 
paper or the writer of any class of 
article, and nobody will care. 

“Whenever in the newspaper 
profession a man rises up who is 
original, strong and bold enough 
to make his opinions a matter of 
consequence to the public, there 
will be personal journalism; and 
whenever newspapers are con- 
ducted only by commonplace in- 
dividuals whose views are of no 
interest to the world and of no 
consequence to anybody, there 
will be nothing but impersonal 
journalism. And this is the es- 
sence of the whole question.” 


UCCEEDING events proved the 

breadth of Dana’s vision. For the 
new type of editor—Whitelaw Reid, 
who succeeded Greeley on the Trib- 
une, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., who 
succeeded his father on the Herald, 
and George Jones, who succeeded 
Raymond on the Times, as well as 
later comers such as Pulitzer, Scripps, 
Nelson, Ochs and Heart—recognized 
the fact that the public was not so 
much interested in the views of the 
editors of newspapers as it was in the 
news which those papers contained. 
So the era of impersonal journalism 
of which Dana spoke, came in. 

One notable exception to it was 
Col. Henry Watterson of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal who, until his 
retirement in 1918, was the last of the 
men who, according to the old stand- 
ards, were personal journalists, and 
“Col. Watterson says” or “Marse 
Henry says” was the last of those 
historic phrases. 

Now after a period of 60 years of 
impersonal journalism, is there com- 
ing a period of personal journalism 
again? I believe there is. I do not 
mean to say that it is here now in such 
strong force as to justify our saying 
that the present is an era of personal 
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journalism nor would I venture to 
predict how soon that can be said. 
But I believe that we can see today a 
definite certain trend away from the 
anonymity which during the last few 
decades cloaked the identity of the 
newspaper editor and writer and cer- 
tain tendencies which presage more 
emphasis upon the personality of 
those individuals who contribute to 
our newspapers and less emphasis up- 
on the newspaper as an _ institution 
and the material which it contains 
without reference to who contributed 
that material. In other words, it is a 
swing back to a personal journalism, 
vastly different from that exemplified 
in the editorial thunderings of a Ben- 
nett, a Greeley or a Watterson, of 
course, but a personal journalism 
nevertheless. 


E can see that tendency in the 

increasing use of the by-line in 
the news columns. We can see it in the 
increasing departmentalization of our 
newspapers whereby “experts” daily 
hand out advice and technical infor- 
mation to the reader on every con- 
ceivable subject. We can see it in the 
increased following of the producers 
of certain other newspaper features, 
besides the foregoing—the so-called 
comic strips, the paragraphic utter- 
ances, both the illustrated as well as 
those in which the games of wit and 
wisdom must stand unaided by the 
appeal of the pictorial, and all the 
others in which the reader is as con- 
scious of the name of the producer as 
he is of the product itself. 

I believe that it is safe to assert 
that whereas not one person in a 
hundred knows the name of the man 
who writes the editorials in his favor- 
ite newspaper, the names of various 
doctors, preachers, advisers of the 
lovelorn, beauty specialists, rhym- 
ing philosophers, rustic philosophers, 
cowboy philosophers—yes, even an 
ex-President!—have become house- 
hold words through their contribu- 
tions to the journalism of today and 
the constant exploitation of their per- 
sonalities in the columns of our news- 
papers. 

But if in them we have wandered 
far afield from the personal journal- 
ism of the editorial writers in the 
good old days, there still is a group 
of newspaper workers today bearing 
a distinct resemblance to those ex- 
ponents of personal journalism. I re- 
fer to our cartoonists and our column- 
ists. 

It has become axiomatic that a good 
cartoonist can say more and say it 
more forcibly within the few square 
inches covered by his pen and ink 
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sketch than an editorial writer can 
say in a column or more of solid type, 
and he can be pretty sure that more 
people will see what he has to say than 
what the editorial writer says. Where 
once the newspaper reader was open- 
ing his paper to see what “Old Hor- 
ace” or “Marse Henry” or Raymond 
or Bennett “had to say this time,” to- 
day he is looking to see what “Ding” 
or John McCutcheon or Cliff Berry- 
man or Rollin Kirby or Nelson Hard- 
ing or any one of a dozen other excel- 
lent commentators on current affairs 
has to say in his page one or editorial 
page cartoon. 

As for the columnists, they are a 


. varied breed. But they all have this 


in common—a distinct individuality 
which makes their contribution a 
personal journalism indeed. There 
are those who are essentially para- 
graphers, who have the happy faculty 
of concealing in one bright shaft of 
wit a better and a more incisive state- 
ment of a fundamental truth than can 
be found amid the verbiage of a half 
or a full column editorial. There are 
the “colyum conductors” whose de- 
partments are made up of their own 
wisecracks, interspersed with light 
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verse and a varied assortment of 
items, both sense and nonsense, sent 
in by a devoted band of contributors. 
There are the casual or informal es- 
sayists whose columns are devoted al- 
most exclusively to the exploitation 
of their personal views and opinions. 
I believe that one will search far be- 
fore finding more penetrating com- 
ment upon contemporary American 
life, more brilliant satire upon the 
fads and foibles of human nature and 
more effective debunking of those 
things which need debunking than is 
contained in the writings during the 
last two or three decades of these 
various newspaper writers who may 
be grouped under the generic term 
of columnists. 

Obviously it is impossible as yet to 
evaluate the importance of their con- 
tribution to American journalism or 
to make a fair comparison of their 
influence during their time with the 
influence of the editorial giants of the 
past. But certainly they are signifi- 
cant of this indicated return to per- 
sonal journalism, and they seem all 
the more significant because they 
more nearly resemble those to whom 
the term of personal journalist is 
usually applied. But it must not be 
supposed that this trend is apparent 
only in the big city newspapers. It is 
apparent also in the country news- 
paper field, where it is, if anything, 
more easily recognizable than in the 
metropolitan press. 


HROUGH my connection with the 

country press of America I have 
been aware of this development for 
some time but I had never realized 
how widespread it was until I started 
preparing this article and began an 
investigation of the number of coun- 
try editors who were gradually 
changing over from the formal edi- 
torial column to the editor’s personal 
column or abandoning the former 
altogether. I could cite you instances 
of this trend in virtually every state 
in the Union. 

A typical example is the statement 
made recently by Grace E. Ray, edi- 
tor of the Sooner State Press, the pub- 
lication of the Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation, that to date nine dailies and 15 
weeklies in that state have page one 
or editorial page columns signed with 
the initials or the name of the paper’s 
editor. The testimony of all, accord- 
ing to Miss Ray, is that their readers 
like the kind of writing found in these 
columns and that in most cases they 
are more widely read than anything 
else in the paper. 

A recent issue of the Iowa Journal- 


(Continued on page 15) 








HE newspaper of 1940 will be a 

better newspaper than the 

newspaper of 1930. The news- 
paper has always gone forward and 
will continue to do so. 

I hope that the 1940 edition will be 
a smaller paper. The multiplication 
of pages in the daily paper is getting 
to be more or less of a nuisance, a test 
of patience and good humor, especial- 
ly if the reader is on his way home in 
the rush hour and is trying to get at 
an inside page. 

But when I project the lines of the 
present course—when I see the de- 
mand of advertising on newspaper 
space and realize that advertising is 
good news for thousands of readers— 
my hope is shaken somewhat. Then, 
too, I appreciate the fact that day by 
day science and the restless energy of 
man are opening new fields of news 
and that human interest is widening 
and crying for news from these new 
fields. We face the fact, therefore, 
that the newspaper of the future must 
provide more news than the paper of 
today to meet the need of its readers. 

More advertising, more news. 
Smaller, more convenient papers. 
Fewer pages, if possible. 

Shall we scrap the presses and go to 
printing news books instead of news- 
papers? Well, if it seems so, it should 
be borne in mind that “One Day,” the 
reproduction of the contents of the 
Evening Bulletin of June 4, 1928, ex- 
cluding the advertising, but including 
all the other matter, news, editorials, 
features and miscellany, cuts, comic 
strips and all, made a volume of 307 
pages when printed in the type and 
general format of an ordinary book. 

That volume represented only 
102.38 columns from that day’s issue 
of 40 pages. Had the advertising 
matter of that day been included also, 
the volume would have contained 
more than 900 pages. 

No, ‘a newspaper book would hardly 
do, unless we most radically changed 
the scale of advertising and of the 
body type as well. But there is the 
tabloid, demonstrating what a news- 
paper can do in the way of condensa- 
tion, bid for circulation, and make 
money with a rate figured on the mill 
line basis. 

The tabloid however has not driven 
the old-style newspapers out of busi- 
ness and there is no prospect that it 
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The Newspaper of 1940 


A More Intelligent Public Is ee i N 


will. There is no claim on the part 
of the promoters of the most success- 
ful tabloid that it meets the want of 
the great body of newspaper readers 
or that it has now or in prospect any 
field but its own. The great mass of 
newspaper buyers still want a com- 
plete newspaper, and their measure of 
completeness is growing continually. 

It is perfectly natural that the ever- 
broadening interest of humankind 
wants an ever-increasing scope and 
variety in its news reports. It wants 
entertainment and relaxation as well. 
We have a steady increase of adver- 
tising, and people want it, and an in- 
creasing demand for news, other read- 
ing matter, and illustrations. We have 
to meet it. If we want smaller, more 
convenient packets of paper for our 
daily news service, what can we do? 

For one thing, we may acquire the 
art of intelligent condensation. It 
may be that by 1940 we shall have 
discovered reporters with a sufficient 
command of the English language to 
write their stories briefly, concisely; 
so clearly that they can be understood 
in their primary statement and not 
require to be rehearsed over and over 
by additional reporters, seeking, 
sometimes in vain, to get another 
slant on the story, sometimes to create 
the necessary atmosphere or to be- 
stow a daub of color. 


ERHAPS we shall discover a sim- 

ple, plain form of English which 
shall serve to tell the story of a ball 
game so that the man who stays in his 
office while his office boy attends the 
funeral of a grandmother can appre- 
ciate at a glance how the game was 
won or lost. Perhaps we shall get the 
news of murders or other crimes with 
less of speculation as to what might 
have happened. 

Perhaps we shall be content with 
more news, as news, and less of the 
trimmings. And, by that time, we 
may be able to get along with fewer 
comic strips, and, generally to accept 
our menu of news with fewer hors 
d’ceuvres of whatever variety. 

Of one thing I am convinced—we 
shall be called on for more substantial 
news of science, of business, of fi- 
nance, of government, even of politics. 
The interest of the people whom we 
serve is growing in all these direc- 
tions and radio cannot take the place 
of the newspaper in serving them. 


One of the criticisms of the Ameri- 
can newspaper most frequently heard 
is the inaccuracy of its reporting. 
When that charge is made in general 
terms, I am ready to meet it and to 
challenge it. Generally, the newspa- 
pers are accurate in their reports. 
Inaccuracy is not the characteristic of 
the newspaper. In the essential news 
of the day, a test would show a com- 
mendable ratio of dependability. 
Those of us who know the stress un- 
der which the news of the daily paper 
is gathered and handled and the many 
possibilities of error, sometimes won- 
der that the result rates as high as it 
does. 


HERE are some specific complaints, 

however, that I believe the news- 
paper world should consider careful- 
ly. For instance, we do not report 
court proceedings, and_ especially 
court decisions, as adequately or as ac- 
curately as we might. The fault is 
not entirely with us, I may say, and a 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation now is working with a com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in an effort to im- 
prove the facilities for more accurate 
court reporting. The medical frater- 
nity complains that newspaper re- 
porting of medical matters is faulty, 
often seriously misleading. Every 
newspaper man who has taken a re- 
porter’s assignment in this field 
knows how difficult it is to get an in- 
telligible statement of fact on a med- 
ical topic. Men of science, too, chem- 
ists, engineers, are among the critics 
of newspapers. 

To a degree, it is true that we fail 
in our opportunity in the handling of 
technical subjects. The press should 
be a most important liaison between 
the experts of science and the laymen 
who read the papers. The newspa- 
per is substantially the only means by 
which the formula of the technician 
and the results of his equation can be 
translated into everyday language 
and made comprehensible to the peo- 
ple who are intensely interested in it. 

Innumerable factors are at work 
continually in these days of extraor- 
dinary progress to increase the inter- 
est of the lay world in discoveries and 
inventions and general progress of 
science. The doors of education are 
being opened more widely; the print- 
ed page is more available. The radio, 
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nding More and More of the Press and Must Be Served 


the automobile, the continual spread- 
ing of science and industry, the quest 
of the explorer, the opening of new 
means of communication—all these 
tend to stir the public mind in in- 
creasing number and increasing in- 
tensity to a desire for permanent 
news. 


E have a more intelligent public 

to serve, and with expanding 
intelligence comes a greater avidity 
for news that is real and consequen- 
tial. 

I have often questioned whether we 
are handling foreign news most ef- 
fectively; whether in each day’s cur- 
rent installment of cablegrams we are 
comprehending sufficiently the story 
to which the separate ins‘allment be- 
longs so that the reader can properly 
orient himself and get the full signifi- 
cance of the event. The average 
reader does not follow the course of 
foreign news with sufficient regularity 
and care to have ready in mind all the 
links which go to make up a chain of 
events. It might require only a brief 
shirt-tail at the end of the dispatch 
to give him the antecedents necessary 
to a better comprehension of the news 
of the day. 

We in the United States are becom- 
ing internationally minded in the 
sense that we are more interested in 
foreign affairs. There is a growing 
obligation to satisfy that interest with 
an adequate report of foreign news. 
Our foreign service has increased and 
we are learning more about other 
people, their methods of living, their 
habits of thought, the influences 
which affect them, as well as about 
their governmental affairs. 

There is opportunity for better 
clarification of foreign news. One of 
the functions of the editorial page is 
to explain, clarify, co-relate the news 
events, reviewing contributory ante- 
cedents. If this service were more 
often, more regularly, rendered on the 
news pages, in immediate contact with 
the news, it would be a forward step. 

Lack of adequate and accurate 
news service in these particulars does 
not exist on all papers. There are 
newspapers in the United States that 
are notably active and efficient in 
gathering into their current survey of 
news events the progress of all the 
arts and sciences and the foreign 


news. As a whole, however, the press 
is apt to be negligent of the changing 
expanding interest of humankind. We 
generally are at fault in failing to rec- 
ognize and serve the demand of the 
“common people” for consequential 
news. 

Is there not, today, an unfortunate 
tendency to overplay the sensational 
and neglect the substantial, to put the 
transient in our show-window of the 
first page and keep the news of per- 
manent worth on the shelves until 
someone asks for it? If one would go 
through the daily mail that comes to a 
newspaper question box, one would 
find a surprising number of people 
asking questions, the answers to 
which would not be in the news, but 
should be. 

If we in the newspaper service are 
mere circulation-chasers (and circu- 
lation is a mighty good thing) I am all 
wrong. I believe there is something 
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more to newspaper service than 
catching the greatest possible number 
of buyers day after day. It is all right 
to get them, if you can get them legit- 
imately. But it is better, and more 
important, to be able to hold them. 
That can be done only by satisfying 
them. And the problem of satisfying 
the active mind of the American peo- 
ple is growing more complex all the 
time. 

I believe that the newspaper of the 
future, it may be in 1940 and it may 
be later, will work out a better for- 
mula for the evaluation of news; it 
will be more discriminating in its as- 
say of the daily run of ore; it will 
serve to its patrons daily more news 
and better news than they are getting 
now. 

I do not believe that crime news 
should be banned from newspaper 
columns. To the contrary, in fulfill- 
ment of its obligation to give a true 
record of the course of events, the 
scars as well as the smiles of life must 
be reproduced. There is a general 
tendency, however, to play up crime 
news out of all proportion to its real 
significance and worth, until some- 
times we flatter the vanities of the 
outlaw with our big headlines and 
accompanying heroics. 


S it really a dull and profitless day 

that we do not have a murder, a 
piece of thuggery, a racy divorce suit, 
or some sort of sordid sensation with 
which to drape a streamer of black 
across our show-window of the front 
page? Sometimes the plea that the 
people demand it is overworked until 
it suggests such a conclusion. 

The progress of American newspa- 
per service offers the opportunity for 
college training in newspaper work. 
What is the significance of this great 
increase in college enrollment if it is 
not that in the masses of the nation, 
as well as in the classes, there is an 
appreciation of a higher intelligence 
and a broader mental equipment and 
an eagerness for it that inspires young 
men and women to make sacrifices to 
attain it. The youth movement of the 
United States is not typified in the 
gang and the gangster, but in the lines 
of young men and women that, eve- 
ning after evening, trend to night 
schools, giving up fun and pleasure 
for the serious business of learning. 
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I am not sure but that the time will not 
come when collegiate education will 
be recognized as the natural capstone 
of the public school system. 

Newspaper service will draw on 
these college-bred young men and 
women more in the future than it has 
in the past, because in them will be 
found the ambition and the spirit of 
progress which the best newspaper 
service demands. It will call on them 
more and more, because it will need 
them and their mental equipment 
more in the performance of its duty to 
a more intelligent people. I do not 
say that the time will come when a 
college education will be a prerequi- 
site for entrance into newspaper 
work. But I do expect to see the 
time when a college education will be 
so available to any youth that the 
kind of youth we want in newspaper 
work will be so appreciative of its 
worth that he will seek it. Under 
such conditions native ability plus 
college training will dominate our 
ranks. 


HAT is the place of college 

schools of journalism and what 
is their particular service? A com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, in a report sub- 
mitted at the 1930 meeting, was 
frankly critical of much of the cur- 
rent output of these schools. The 
report presented two schools of 
thought, with the committee voicing 
its allegiance with that which “wants 
the departments of journalism to 
equip the youth of today for the jour- 
nalism of tomorrow with a broader 
background, a surer cultural founda- 
tion, a wider understanding of the 
history and problems of science, the 
arts and the manifold relationships of 
men to society, than most of us have 
acquired. We want the departments 
of journalism to turn out men * * * 
capable of appraising the changed and 
strangely new world which will be 
theirs tomorrow. We want these 
boys—of course they will start at the 
bottom—capable of rising to the posts 
of great newspaper power, equipped 
to use that power intelligently. In 
other words, we wish them, while 
they are collecting police news and 
reporting banquets, to carry the 
mental equipment which, rightly di- 
rected, will one day invest them with 
editorial control. Each graduate ought 
to have in the knapsack of his mind 
the baton of the editor and pub- 
lisher.” 

To every word of that I subscribe. 
But I cannot agree with the commit- 
tee when it assumes that for the at- 
tainment of these objectives, the 
schools must be graduate schools 
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superimposed on four years of college 
training. Nor do I think the commit- 
tee was entirely fair, in its assumption 
that the other school of thought, which 
it rejected, “frankly wants the depart- 
ments of journalism to be trade 
schools,” or that it wishes the schools 
to graduate men “whose aspiration is 








An Editor Looks Ahead 


| 
| In this comprehensive article, 
| one of the best known newspaper 
editors of the United States has 
presented some of his reflections 
regarding the newspaper of the 
near future and that of the present. 
Mr. Shedd, in presenting his 
views, said: “I do not have the 
facility of looking into the future 
much farther than human eye can 
see. I do not feel safe in project- 
ing the lines farther than experi- 
ence will fully warrant. So that. 
in discussing the newspaper of 
1940, I do so from the viewpoint 
of the newspaperman of 1930, whose 
viewpoint and view may change 


materially before 1935—or even 

| sooner.” 
He has chosen also to make 
some pertinent observations re- 
garding journalism schools. The 


article is full of significance to any- 
one interested in journalism—pres- 
ent and future. 














to be good police reporters and copy 
readers.” No young man whose as- 
piration is so limited is looking for 
anything more than a job. A young 
man who is merely hunting a job has 
no place in newspaper service. 

I confess that I have been among 
those editors who believe that the 
prime service of collegiate training for 
newspaper work, of the school of 
journalism, lies in the graduation of 
fit reporters. I believe that first, last 
and all time the newspaper man, 
though he may become an editor-in- 
chief or a publisher, is a reporter with 
a reporter’s sense of news and its ob- 
ligations. No man is fully qualified 
for the higher service unless, by ac- 
tual experience or otherwise—and 
experience is by far the best school, 
he has comprehended the essential 
lessons of a reporter’s training. 

When I say that schools of journal- 
ism should graduate fit reporters, I 
mean cub reporters with an intention 
and a determination to go through to 
the top and with an initial equipment 
of trained brains that will enable them 
to do so. I believe that it is possible 
within the four years allotted to the 
college term to endow the earnest 
young man or woman with that 
equipment without the costly sacrifice 
of essential courses in the college cur- 
riculum which are needed to give him 
the background and the well-rounded 
mental equipment with which to go on 
in life’s great university. 

A young man or woman who com- 
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prehends the history of the newspa- 
per; who is grounded in its essential 
principles; appreciates its relations to 
society and the individual; under- 
stands its obligations and the public 
trust it assumes; who is inspired by 
its ideals; who knows the character 
and value of news; understands its 
limitations under the Constitution, by 
the law of libel and by the unwritten 
law of justice and mercy and our 
social standards, and withal has ac- 
quired the background and other 
values of a college course—such a 
person is qualified to receive a degree 
as an entrant in journalism. If 
schools of journalism send out their 
graduates with such equipment there 
will be no question of their opportu- 
nity to rise, each according to indi- 
vidual ability and preference, on any 
of the ladders of newspaper service. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
the training of the reporter, I cannot 
overlook the fact that there is a call 
on many schools of journalism for 
training for other lines of newspaper 
service. Other courses have their 
justification, even if they impinge 
somewhat on the field of the trade 
school. Particularly is this the case 
with state universities. It may be re- 
garded as an essential part of state 
service that needs of newspaper pub- 
lishers of the state shall be recognized 
and that the schools of journalism 
shall prove their competence, even if 
it be in preparing their students in 
the mechanical operations of news- 
paper production. 


VEN if that be a trade school func- 

tion, I do not see its incongruity 
alongside that of the reporter’s training 
for such as choose to follow these par- 
ticular lines of effort. Rather do I 
regard it as a proper service, and if it 
shall be provided with the laboratory 
of a daily newspaper plant, it may 
contribute an important part to the 
primary service of the school in the 
training of reporters. 

I believe that the school of journal- 
ism has come to stay—that the as- 
pirants for newspaper service need it; 
that newspaper editors and publishers 
need it; that newspaper service will be 
better for it. 

I do not assume that its lines have 
been definitely shaped for its maxi- 
mum service. There will undoubted- 
ly be adjustments and readjustments. 
What may now seem to be in the nature 
of a controversy over its field and its 
function will develop into cooperative 
discussion. I am confident that a 


program for the development of such 
schools to the maximum service of the 
American newspaper can be attained 
with wisdom and ultimate good. 
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UNHAPPY WIND, by Neison Antrim 
Crawford. Coward-McCann, New 
York. $2.50. 


Nelson Antrim Crawford makes a 
worthwhile contribution to American 
belles-lettres in his “Unhappy Wind,” 
which has just been published. The 
author presents a pathetically appeal- 
ing picture of Winfrid Cartwright, 
whose shrinking sensitivity makes 
him rather sadly maladjusted to the 
world about him. Winfrid feels rather 
than thinks; he perceives in the form 
of color. Words, people, everything— 
suggests gorgeous colors to him. 

Like most sensitive youngsters, he 
fancies he is more different from his 
fellows than he really is; he suffers 
constantly as he falters through 
adolescence into early manhood. He 
wants at once to master life, yet to 
dodge its actualities. He is no stran- 
ger to the fleshpots. Women thrill 
him, transform him. Yet, faced with 
a decision, he chooses the tranquility 
of the priesthood. He is a pitiful, ap- 
pealing character, portrayed with a 
skill that is a tribute to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s versatility —G. F. P. 


* * * 


SPAIN, by Catherine Moran. The Strat- 
ford Company, Boston. 1930. $1.50 
(school edition). 

Newspaper men do a good deal of 
howling about lack of time for exten- 
sive reading; often their complaint is 
justified. Miss Moran’s book on 
Spain from the day of the Phoenicians 
all the way down to—though it does 
not include—the latest rebellion has 
this virtue: that it gives the hurried 
reader the most possible information 
in the least possible time. In that 
virtue, of course, lies its salient weak- 
ness—it contains so much information 
that there is no room left for imagina- 
tion in writing. The unfortunate re- 
sult is that its 240 pages are frequently 
so studded with names and dates as 
to leave a hodgepodge  impres- 
sion. Yet that is not the fair 
valuation of the book. As Gilbert K. 
Chesterton points out in his introduc- 
tion, Spain in the untutored mind is a 
panorama of Don Quixotes, Carmens 
with roses in their teeth, and gay 
peasants singing “Valencia.” The book 
quickly dispels such false impressions; 
it gives a quick survey of a real, a 
living Spain, of the 2,500 years of 
struggle that have made it a signifi- 
cant if not, today, a powerful nation. 


Miss Moran was the first woman un- 
dergraduate at Oxford, and has for 
the past eight years been private tutor 
to the children of the Spanish royal 
family; she has taken advantage of 
opportunity for study of original 
sources, and the book is presumably 
completely authentic. 
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TYPOGRAPHY AND MECHANICS OF 
THE NEWSPAPER, by Kenneth E. 
Olson. D. Appleton & Co. New 
York. 1930. $5.00. 

Prof. Olson set out to write the 
book on newspaper typography for 
which journalism has been waiting, 
and he has done it admirably. One 
marvels at the remarkable inclusive- 
ness of the volume, particularly in its 
chapter on type faces. Among other 
subjects covered, are history of type 
and newspaper making, hand and ma- 
chine type setting, newspaper type 
dress and make-up, mechanical proc- 
esses and mechanical problems. 
Though the book deals specifically 
with newspaper typography, its com- 
prehensiveness makes it useful to the 
magazine man as well; though it is 
written so as to be usable in the class- 
room, it manages to miss textbook 
sterility. One gathers that, 
typographically, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal can do no wrong; the book is gen- 
erously illustrated with examples of 
good make-up from the Journal, the 
New York Herald-Tribune and other 
newspapers and with those of typo- 
graphical sins of such sheets as the 
New York Journal. Aid from typo- 
graphical experts renders the book 
authoritative, and its wide compass 
makes it a manual that will go well on 
anybody’s desk—student, journalism 
instructor or practicing newspaper 
man. It’s a good job. 

THE FRATERNITY EDITOR’S HAND- 
BOOK, Edited and compiled by Le- 
land F. Leland. Published by The 
College Fraternity Editors Associa- 
tion. 

Here is a volume that fills a real 
need. It should be the right-hand aid 
of every fraternity editor and con- 
tains a great amount of information 
that would be of use to the house- 
organ editor. 

Twenty editors of fraternity pub- 
lications contributed the chapters that 
make up the book. If there is any- 
thing to do with a fraternity publica- 
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tion that has not been discussed in 
this volume—from the handling of 
contributors to typography and covers 
—we failed to note it. 

The compiler is the editor of the 
Teke of Tau Kappa Epsilon and pub- 
lication manager of Banta’s Greek 
Exchange.—R. L. P. 


* * * 


WRITING FOR PROFIT, by Donald 
Wilhelm. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. $3.00. 


Not a textbook, not “just another 
book to teach people how to write,” 
“Writing for Profit” was prepared by 
its author “to help the typical new 
writer who ‘has to go it alone’.” It 
contains much of value to the trained 
writer as well—particularly if he 
plans to attempt other fields of writ- 
ing than the particular one in which 
he may be engaged. 

Mr. Wilhelm, an experienced writer 
whose by-lines have appeared in na- 
tional magazines and on book covers, 
treats of newspaper work; magazine 
articles; the market for magazine ar- 
ticles; syndicates; interviewing; pub- 
licity work; advertising; verse; fiction; 
writing for the movies and talkies; 
radio writing, and concludes with a 
chapter on newspaper rhetoric which 
is the style book of the Indianapolis 
News, or at least portions of it. 

The chapter on newspaper work, so 
it seems to this reviewer, is lacking in 
detail it might well have contained. 
The suggestions and information im- 
parted are valuable but the chapter 
could have been strengthened without 
a large amount of additional copy. 

The chapter on interviewing should 
be studied by every newspaper re- 
porter. It is one of the most interest- 
ing and helpful chapters in the vol- 
ume. The chapters on magazine ar- 
ticles and fiction writing are packed 
with information and_= suggestions. 
The reader feels that the author is 
more at home in these fields. 

Mr. Wilhelm has quoted extensive- 
ly from prominent writers and editors 
in preparing the volume. He 
used their remarks to emphasize 
points that he makes himself. The 
result is an informative, authentic 
volume—a guidebook to anyone fol- 
lowing one or more of the many- 
forked roads of modern journalism. 

The newspaperman will not find a 
great amount of value or of interest 
in the chapter on newspaper work. 
But if he wants to increase his value 
to the paper he serves as an inter- 
viewer or feature writer—or if he 
would turn to fiction in his spare 
moments—he will find “Writing for 
Profit” well worth his time.—R. L. P. 
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News Stores of 1930 


EWSPAPERMEN will remember 1930 as a year 

marked by outstanding newspaper stories, stories 
not limited in interest to the newspaper readers of any 
one country, but universal in their appeal. 

The heads of the three major American news-gather- 
ing agencies—Kent Cooper, general manager of the As- 
sociated Press; Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press, and Frank E. Mason, president of International 
News Service—were asked to select the 10 outstanding 
stories of the year. Their combined selections resulted 
in a total of 15 stories. 

Four stories were on the lists of all three and all three 
lists had the identical story listed first. Seven stories 
were selected on two lists and four were named on but 
one of the three lists. 

The story which the three men regarded as the para- 
mount story of the year was the solution of the 33-year- 
old mystery of the fate of Salomon Auguste Andree and 
his companions on their attempted flight by balloon to 
the North Pole. No one could dispute the tremendous 
international interest that the discovery aroused. 

The other three stories which all three men included 
were the appalling fire at the Ohio State Penitentiary 
at Columbus, O., in which more than 300 trapped con- 
victs burned or suffocated to death; Bobby Jones’ win- 
ning of all four major golf crowns and the loss by explo- 
sion of the mammoth dirigible, the R-101, with the death 
of 48 men, including the leaders of Britain’s aerial ac- 
tivities. 

The stories placed on two of the three lists were: the 
birth of Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr.; the November elec- 
tions at which the Republican party was buffeted about 
considerably, to say the least; the unrest in India; the 
South American revolutions; the Italian earthquake; the 
flight of Coste and Bellonte from France to the United 
States, and the return of Carol to Rumania. 

The following stories were placed on some one of the 
three lists: the activities and developments in Russia; the 
drought that gripped America; the discovery of Planet X 
and the London naval conference. 

A study of the list of 15 stories reveals that the heads 
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of America’s news-collecting forces have found the 
American people extremely interested in things happen- 
ing outside the confines of their own country. Stories 
having their locale entirely outside the United States 
were those of Andree; the R-101; India’s unrest; Rus- 
sia’s activities; the Italian earthquake; Carol’s capers and 
the South American revolutions. The London naval 
conference, of course, was outside the United States but 
a conference in which America played a major part. The 
Coste-Bellonte flight was an international story. More 
than half the listed 15, therefore, did not originate in the 
United States. 





Journalistic Halls of Fame 


ECOGNITION of the deceased pioneers and leaders of 

the Fourth Estate in the United States, as being given 
by the Schools of Journalism of Ohio State University 
and the University of Illinois, is a praiseworthy under- 
taking. The examples should be followed elsewhere. 

Halls of Fame have been established to which addi- 
tional members are to be named.yearly in accordance 
with certain rules and regulations. At Ohio State, 
photographs of all those honored have been hung and 
at Illinois busts are being obtained of those elected. 

It is only fitting and proper that the lives and deeds 
of the nation’s press leaders should be perpetuated. 

There is a further step needed, that of preserving in 
permanent book form the history of journalism in the 
respective states and also the history of individual news- 
papers in the various states. This is something that 
should be done as soon as possible, when tangible records 
are still intact and memories keen. 

Happily, some careful, conscientious men at various 
points are delving into old records, files, papers and books 
in quest of material for such histories. It is a work in 
which too many of them are receiving scant cooperation, 
assistance or encouragement. It is to be hoped this con- 
dition will be remedied. 





A Newspaperman at «30” 


RANK McKINNEY (KIN) HUBBARD, the genial, 

beloved creator of the widely known and quoted 
“Abe Martin” came to the end of this life’s road just a 
day after Christmas. He died suddenly in the comfort of 
his Indianapolis home, following a heart attack. 

Born into a newspaper family, he had brought added 
distinction to it through the kindly, observing, shrewd, 
sometimes biting comment which he attributed to that 
character of characters, “Abe Martin.” He had earned 
for himself an important place in that niche set aside for 
the nation’s humorists and philosophers. 

Every day, with one exception, since “Abe” first ap- 
peared on the back page of the Indianapolis News in 1904 
with two lines of comment, he continued to lounge in his 
usual column space. At the time Kin passed on, “Abe” 
was appearing in more than 300 papers. Kin had drawn 
more than 10,000 sketches of “Abe” and he never used 
the same one twice. 

We could not begin here to express the widespread 
feeling of regret that was aroused by Kin’s passing. 
Column after column in The News could only touch the 
surface of that well of deep regard that existed for him. 
We will miss Kin Hubbard, though we only knew him 
through “Abe.” We can but add our regret, our sym- 


pathy, our admiration to that of thousands of others— 
and we most sincerely want to do that. 
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AFTER DEADLINE 








ERHAPS you noticed in the Jan- 
uary issue of THe Qu1tx that John 
R. Lunsford was not the subject of an 
editorial box or note. He wrote the 
article“ ‘EOS’ and ‘30’.” Well, there 
was and is a reason for that. John 
Lunsford’s life story would make a 
great Quit article or series. 
If the Ed. has his way, you will be 
reading it soon. 


+ * * 


HILE reading the issue of the 

Indianapolis News telling of the 
life, work and death of Kin Hubbard, 
I could not help but contrast his pass- 
ing, with the love and admiration of 
thousands going with him, to that of 
Charles E. Chapin, one-time city 
editor of the New York World at a 
reported salary of $25,000, in bleak 
Sing Sing Prison. 

In case you do not recall, Chapin 
was sentenced to serve from 20 years 
to life imprisonment for the slaying of 
his wife, Nellie, in September, 1918. 
He served nearly 12 years. Chapin 
had become involved in a hopeless 
financial situation. He said that he 
planned to end her life and then his 
own rather than leave her to poverty. 

He is quoted in the New York Her- 
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ald of September 19, 1918, as having 
remarked to an assistant district at- 
torney that he was known as the 
“Simon Legree of Journalism.” The 
clipping that I found from the Herald 
in the “scraparium” of the Detroit 
News went on to say that on one oc- 
casion, after Chapin had summarily 
fired a reporter, that he turned to an 
assistant and remarked with a chuckle, 
“That makes the 108th man I have 
fired in my time.” 

It is said of him that he was so 
hard-bitten than many of the men who 
served under him and later became 
playwrights and fiction writers made 
of him a fictional standard. His dis- 
cipline is said to have been harsh, 
merciless. He has been termed a 
martinet, a member of the hard-boil- 
ed gentry. 

All this is not repeated in an un- 
kind manner. After reading Chapin’s 
own story of his life, “Charles Chap- 
in’s Story,” published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in 1920, one can not but 
be sorry for him. After all, hard- 
bitten though he may have been, he 
and his wife were married 39 years 
and are said to have been devoted. 
Read his story for yourself. We be- 
lieve you will find it very interesting. 


OU may have been wondering 

how the respective chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi stood in the contests 
for the Lawrence W. Murphy Pro- 
fessional Achievement Trophy and the 
F. W. Beckman Efficiency Trophy. 
North Dakota won the Murphy trophy 
with a total of 76.6 per cent of the 
chapter’s alumni being in journalistic 
work. The others, in order, were: 
Washington, Butler, Oregon, Missouri, 
Columbia, Oklahoma, Iowa State, 
Grinnell and Montana. The Beck- 
man trophy was won by Illinois, with 
the other chapters standing as fol- 
lows: Oregon,, Indiana, Oregon State, 
Colorado, North Dakota, Kansas, 
Marquette, Stanford and DePauw. 


* * * 


EXT month, among other good 

things, you can expect an article 
on newspapers and the law by Wil- 
liam L. Mapel, director of the School 
of Journalism at Washington and Lee 
University; an article by Arthur S. 
Draper, assistant editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune; some straight 
talk from an ex-newspaperman, and— 
don’t miss them—some warm replies 
to “Where Are the Good Reporters?” 
an article in the January issue. 


Personal Journalism Rises Anew 


ist contains two articles which refer 
to this development in the rural jour- 
nalism of that state. In one of them 
I find the statement: “A glance 
through the pile of exchanges on the 
desk of any weekly newspaper office 
will convince anyone that the editors 
of Iowa weekly papers are recogniz- 
ing the value of editors’ personal 
columns.” In the other, in which the 
writer tells how “to make a great 
newspaper in a small town,” there ap- 
pears this statement: “We have cut 
out the formal editorial page in favor 
of a column on page one headed ‘The 
Colonel Says’ by the editor of the 
paper, which we find is commented 
on by our readers even more than the 
old style.” 

Quite aside from the historical in- 
terest of this development, I regard it 
as important because it reflects in one 
more way the new type of editor 
which we are finding in the country 
newspaper field today. A number of 
factors have combined to produce this 
type and among them must be includ- 
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ed, of course, our schools of journal- 
ism. 

I believe that this new type of 
country editor is a better newspaper 
man than his predecessor was and he 
is making a better newspaper. Cer- 
tainly he is a better business man and 
his newspaper is a more prosperous 
business enterprise. He has a greater 
professional consciousness and a bet- 
ter conception of his position as head 
of an activity which is at once a busi- 
ness enterprise and a community in- 
stitution, and his newspaper is a bet- 
ter instrument of service to his com- 
munity. 

It is this type of editor who is re- 
viving personal journalism in the 
country field, and in adapting it to 
modern conditions he is making the 
country newspaper a stronger force 
than ever before in the history of this 
nation. He does not interpret per- 
sonal journalism in terms of person- 
alities—of vituperation and excoria- 
tion of his “esteemed but loathed con- 
temporary” and he is not so quick to 


inflict the details of newspaper quar- 
rels upon his readers. The various 
press associations to which he belongs 
and the press meetings which he at- 
tends give him a chance to know his 
contemporaries better and to realize 
that more can be gained by coopera- 
tion than by controversy. 

I can not help believing that this 
new type of personal journalism is 
better than that of the so-called “good 
old days.” I believe that Dana was 
a better prophet than he realized 
when he said, “Whenever in the news- 
paper profession a man rises who is 
original, strong and bold enough to 
make his opinions a matter of conse- 
quence to the public, there will be 
personal journalism.” And without 
indulging in undue pollyannish op- 
timism or uncalled-for journalistic 
“spread-eagleism,” I can not help be- 
lieving that we are seeing today an 
increasing number of just such men 
as he described rise up in American 
journalism, in the country field as 
well as the city. 
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In Behalf of Journalism Schools 
(Continued from page 4) 


nificance. It includes an analysis of 
the organization and practical work- 
ings of municipal, county, state, and 
federal governmental agencies, and a 
consideration of the important types 
of news that develop in connection 
with these branches of government in 
the local field. It is concerned with 
the functioning of courts—local, state, 
and federal—as news sources and the 
significance of the news to be obtain- 
ed in connection with them. It deals 
with the various social service and 
welfare agencies and the character 
and importance of news that they af- 
ford. It considers local industry, local 
retail and wholesale business, local 
banking, local labor conditions, local 
real estate and building, and all other 
phases of the business and industrial 
life of the community as sources of 
such news as is of interest and sig- 
nificance to readers as citizens of the 
community. It includes a considera- 
tion of local schools and problems of 
education; churches and their work; 
men’s service clubs, women’s clubs, 
and all other organizations not purely 
social, in relation to the life of the 
community. 

In short, a well-organized course in 
reporting involves a survey of the 
whole community and all its im- 
portant activities, as a means of show- 
ing students how to discover and 
evaluate the news that they may fur- 
nish. Thus it serves to correlate the 
work of news gathering and news 
writing with what students have 
learned in their courses in government 
and politics, sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, economics, and similar subjects. 

The course in copy reading, like- 
wise, is not merely designed to give 
students practice in writing headlines 
and in correcting errors in copy. Its 
most important function is to teach 
students how to evaluate the news 
that comes from all parts of this 
country and from everywhere abroad, 
in the light of its significance to read- 
ers of a particular newspaper as citi- 
zens of the local community, of the 
state, and of the nation. It should 
show students how to apply what they 
have studied in other courses about 
social, political, and economic condi- 
tions in their own country and in for- 
eign countries, to the evaluation of 
news concerning these conditions. It 
is concerned both with the day’s news 
itself and with what is behind the 
day’s news. 

The course in editorial writing is 
not intended to teach students how to 


write fluent, superficial comments on 
current events and issues. It is de- 
voted to the careful, logical analysis 
of the latest phases of the social, po- 
litical, and economic problems that 
they have studied in other courses, in 
order to enable them to interpret the 
new aspects of these problems for 
newspaper readers in an interesting 
and intelligent manner. It is design- 
ed to teach them how to think straight 
about what is going on in the world 
day by day, and to write interestingly 
and effectively concerning these 
things. 

The course in the principles of 
journalism as I have given it at Wis- 
consin for a number of years, under- 
takes to lead students to consider 
what influence the newspaper may 
exert on the opinions, morals, tastes, 
and standards of living of readers. 
It concerns the manner in which at- 
titudes, opinions, beliefs, and habits 
of thought and action develop in the 
individual, and what part various 
agencies, including newspapers and 
periodicals, play in this development. 
It considers the nature of public opin- 
ion and its relation to individual pri- 
vate opinion. Thus it seeks to apply 
what the students have learned in in- 
dividual psychology and social psy- 
chology to newspapers and periodicals 
as influences in the formation of in- 
dividual and public opinion. 


N a similar manner, it takes up the 

problems of morality and the recent 
changes in moral standards, in an at- 
tempt to determine to what extent, 
if at all, newspapers influence the 
moral ideas and ideals, as well as the 
conduct, of readers. The causes of 
crime are discussed, together with the 
possible effects of the publication of 
news of crime, scandal, and vice, in 
order to discover under what condi- 
tions such news may exert socially 
beneficial effects and under what 
conditions it may produce anti-social 
results. In this way the material in 
courses in psychology, sociology, 
ethics, and the history of morality is 
brought to bear upon the problems of 
the journalistic handling of news of 
crime, scandal, and vice. Another 
question considered in this course 
concerns the possible effects of mu- 
sical, art, and dramatic criticism and 
the reviewing of books in newspapers 
on the tastes of readers. This in- 
volves a consideration of the function 
of criticism in general and of journal- 
istic criticism in particular. It re- 
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quires the use by the student of what 
he has learned in courses in the ap- 
preciation of music, art, and litera- 
ture. 

In the course in the principles of 
journalism are discussed the changes 
in the standards of living in this coun- 
try and the part that newspapers and 
periodicals have played both by their 
reading matter and their advertise- 
ments in changing and raising our 
standards of living. What influence, 
for example, is exerted on readers by 
departments in newspapers and pe- 
riodicals devoted to home building, 
home furnishing, and home decora- 
tion; household management, includ- 
ing the selection and preparation of 
food; fashions in dress, jewelry, and 
similar accessories; health and beau- 
ty; radio and automobiles? What in- 
fluence on our standards of living does 
advertising exert? What is the dif- 
ference between desirable and unde- 
sirable advertising from the point of 
view of its effects on standards of liv- 
ing? In an attempt to find the an- 
swers to these questions, students are 
encouraged to use what they have 
learned in economics and in individ- 
ual and social psychology. 

If space permitted, I might review 
all of the other courses in journalism 
in order to demonstrate the same 
points that I have made concerning 
those in reporting, copy reading, edi- 
torial writing, and the principles of 
journalism. The course in the com- 
munity newspapers, for example, is 
based largely on rural sociology and 
economics. The course in the writ- 
ing of special articles is concerned 
chiefly with the most effective means 
of popularizing scientific and technical 
material. If the results of research 
in science and various technological 
fields are to be of any service to hu- 
manity, they must be presented to 
the average reader in a way that he 
can understand and apply in his own 
life and work. Even though phy- 
sicians and surgeons, by their code 
of ethics, are supposed to shun pub- 
licity, they have had to resort to pop- 
ular articles in the press in their fight 
against tuberculosis, cancer, diphthe- 
ria, and other diseases. 


NE question remains to be dis- 

cussed, namely, do such courses 
in journalism as I have outlined them 
belong in a four-year university 
course designed to give students a 
broad, liberal education? 

The managing editor of one of the 
Cleveland, O., daily papers is report- 
ed in a recent issue of the Editor & 
Publisher to have told high school 
editors at the annual meeting of the 
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National Scholastic Press Association 
in Cleveland, that schools of journal- 
ism “take away four precious years 
which should be devoted to securing 
a liberal arts education.” I trust that 
he was misquoted, for if he did make 
this statement, plainly he does not 
know what he is talking about. 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the curriculum of the four-year uni- 
versity course required of students 
preparing for journalism consists of 
liberal arts studies, and not more than 
one-third or one-fourth of courses 
in journalism. Moreover, even the 
courses in journalism in so far as they 
undertake to train students to think 
straight, to write clearly and effec- 
tively, and to apply what they have 
learned in other fields to the practice 
of journalism, are broadly cultural 
rather than narrowly technical. In- 
stead of taking away “four precious 
years that should be devoted to se- 
curing a liberal arts education,” as 
this editor contends, they aim to give 
greater significance to liberal arts 
studies, because they show students 
how to apply these studies to the 
events and problems of today. 


NFORTUNATELY for too many 

of the students enrolled in our 
liberal arts colleges, lack of purpose 
and direction in their work, results, 
under the elective system now gen- 
eral in vogue, in a more or less hap- 
hazard choice of studies, with little 
effort on their part to think seriously 
about what they are studying in ap- 
plication to present-day problems. 
A well-organized four-year course of 
study in preparation for journalism 
in which required and_ elective 
courses in history, economics, gov- 
ernment and politics, sociology, psy- 
chology, science, and literature are 
being pursued at the same time that 
students are taking courses in jour- 
nalism, gives purpose and direction 
to the students’ work and shows them 
what these other studies mean in re- 
lation to the life and the work of the 
world. 

Personally I should be willing to 
pit the average journalism graduate 
against the average liberal arts grad- 
uate, not on the basis of his fitness to 
enter upon a journalistic career, but 
on the basis of his ability to think 
straight and to apply what he has 
learned to present-day social, polit- 
ical, and economic problems. That, 
after all, is the final test of the value 
of a college education, and that is a 
test that I believe the average school 
of journalism graduate is ready to 
meet. 
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Trips for Writers 


Journalism students, both men and 
women, provided they are under 21, 
are eligible for free trips to France, 
the Orient, and Yellowstone Park, 
this summer. The American Boy 
Magazine, Detroit, begins in its Feb- 
ruary issue a series of essay contests, 
with summer trips as prizes. Teach- 
ers of journalism will be placed on 
a mailing list for advance copies of 
contest announcements, at no charge, 
if they write to George F. Pierrot, 
managing editor, in care of The 
American Boy. An essay contest for 
teachers, with the prize an 1l-week 
trip to the Orient, all expenses paid, 
will be announced in the March issue. 





WAYNE GARD (Grinnell), for five 
years head of the journalism department 
at Grinnell, is now an editorial writer 
for the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
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WHO «» WHAT «» WHERE 




















DARRELL SWAYZE (Colorado 30) is 
managing editor of the Raton (N. M.) 
Evening Gazette. 

- 7 * 
SYDNEY H. EIGES (Pittsburgh ’30) is 


assistant bureau manager of the Pitts- 


burgh Bureau of International News 
Service. 

- - * 
MORSE H. SALISBURY (Kansas 


State 22) has left the University Press 

Bureau, Madison, Wis., to become chief 

of radio service, United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
. . * 

ALBERT HAWKINS (Oregon Asso- 
ciate), former member of the Portland 
Oregonian staff, died suddenly at his 
home in Portland last May 8 following a 
brief illness. 

* 7 * 

ED D. ALLEN (Grinnell ’30) is en- 
rolled at the University of Minnesota as 
a graduate student in economics. 

+ . ” 

GEORGE F. CHURCH (Kansas 25) 
has been named assistant professor in 
the department of publications at Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Stillwater. He was formerly city 
editor of the Winfield (Kans.) Daily 
Courier. 

* . 7 

RALPH MILLSAP (Oregon °30) has, 
since shortly after his graduation last 
spring, been city editor of the Pendleton 
(Ore.) East Oregonian, the home of the 
Round-Up. 

. * . 

COLLIER PARRIS (Baylor ex-’31) has 

joined the editorial staff of the Lubbock 


(Tex.) Avalanche-Journal as_ sports 
editor. 

- + . 
ARTHUR W. LAWRENCE (Oregon 


State Associate), publisher and printer 
of Corvallis, Ore., has been elected state 


representative in the Oregon legisla- 
ture, which convened January 12. 
> « * 


HAMILTON E. GRAY (Iowa '29) has 
joined the editorial page staff of the Des 
Moines (la.) Register & Tribune. 

* * 7 


KIRK M. BATES (Wisconsin ’29) is 
city editor of the Bay City (Mich.) Daily 
Times. 

* * * 

JAMES T. ALBERT (Western Reserve 
'29) has been appointed midwestern 
sales manager for the Osborne Company 
of Newark, N. J. 

* + + 

PAUL W. WHITE (Columbia ’23), a 
member of the New York staff of the 
United Press since 1924, has resigned to 
join the Columbia Broadcasting System 
staff in New York. He will be assistant 
to Jesse Butcher, publicity director. 








—— 





Courtesy the Indianapolis News 


FRANK McKINNEY (KIN) HUB- 
BARD, creator of “Abe Martin,” home- 
spun philosopher, died suddenly early 
December 26. While not a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Kin Hubbard was in- 
terested in the aims and activities of the 
fraternity and attended Indianapolis 
alumni meetings. His son, Tom, now a 
member of the staff of the Bellefontaine 
(O.) Examiner, is a member of the But- 
ler chapter. “Abe Martin” was a daily 
feature of the Indianapolis News for 26 
years. 





HAROLD HARVEY HERBERT (illi- 
nois 12) is director of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Okla- 
homa. 

* *~ ” 

ELMER L. CALLIHAN (Texas ’29) has 
for some months been connected with the 
staff of the Sherman (Tex.) Daily Demo- 
crat as sports editor and general report- 
er. He also has been doing feature writ- 
ing for several newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

* * * 

OLIVER GRISWOLD (Cornell ’26) 
was appointed administrative assistant in 
the public relations department of the 
President’s emergency committee for em- 
ployment on November 14, shortly after 
the committee began work. Before go- 
ing to Washington, Griswold was asso- 
ciated with Edward L. Bernays, public 
relations counsel, in New York City. 
Prior to that he was with New York 
state newspapers. 


MERRILL SWEDLUND (Missouri 30) 
has joined the copy desk staff of the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register & Tribune. 


* * * 


EDMUND D. KATZ (Pittsburgh ’29) 
is with the Joseph Katz advertising 
agency, Baltimore, Md. He formerly was 
employed by the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency in the New York City offices. 


* * * 


CHARLES F. CARSON, Jr., (Ohio 
State °30) is on a trip to the Orient. He 
plans to remain in China for two years. 

* a * 

HAL E. HOSS (Oregon Associate), 
Oregon’s secretary of state since 1928, has 
been made a life member of the Oregon 
State Editorial Association in recognition 
of long membership and active service. 
Before entering public office, he was with 
the Oregon City (Ore.) Enterprise. Only 
two other Oregonians have received life 
memberships, one being C. J. McIntosh 
(Oregon State Associate) of the journal- 
ism faculty at Oregon State College. 

* /” * 


WALTER A. STRONG (National Hon- 
orary), publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News and chairman of the board of the 
Advertising Federation of America, was 
the featured speaker at a December 
meeting of St. Louis business men under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club. 

* * * 

LESTER A. BLUMNER (Cornell ’30) 
has joined the New York staff of Inter- 
national News Service. He formerly was 
on the staff of the New York Telegram 
and newspapers in Westchester County, 
New York. 

** *” * 

HARRY R. FLORY (Columbia ’22), 
London manager for International News 
Service, returned to New York December 
22 for a vacation of several weeks. 

* * * 


ARNE G. RAE (Oregon ’22), secre- 
tary-field manager of the Oregon State 
Editorial Association, has announced the 
completion and distribution of the asso- 
ciation’s rate and data book, the first of 
its kind in Oregon. It has been sent to 
advertising agencies and direct advertis- 
ers throughout the United States. Rae 
was in charge of compilation. 

* * * 


WEBSTER A. JONES (Oregon ’26) has 
joined the staff of the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian as aviation editor. 

ce * * 


WARD HUDSON PARRY (Western 
Reserve °17), now living at 33 Corson 
Avenue, Akron, O., is the author of 
“These Three,” the story of a country 
doctor and the World War. The volume 
is published by Richard G. Badger, 100 
Charles,Street, Boston. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


eA Appreciation by Mr. Harold B, Johnson, Editor, 
in the columns of the Watertown (N. Y,) Daily Times for 
Friday afternoon, January 9th, 1931 


“The Nation, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard’s weekly, honors 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, weekly newspaper for all newspaper 
men, by mentioning it as entitled to first place for conspicuous serv- 
ice in its field during the year 1930. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
is a liberal paper. It is not liberal in the sense that The Nation is 
liberal. The Nation is radical. EDITOR & PUBLISHER navi- 
gates very skillfully between the Scylla of liberalism and the Charyb- 
dis of conservatism. It does not juggle; it does not trim. It 
throws dynamite on occasion. And it is a very valuable agency for 
keeping conditions from becoming static. 


‘Its editor is Mr. Marlen E. Pew, a man of long newspaper ex- 
perience, ripe in his opinions and sound in his judgments. Mr. 
Pew is a crisp writer and a clear thinker, but no one frightens him 
into being statically conservative. He shakes the pillars of society 
on occasion and he raises a tocsin note against the established order 
of things when he considers a warning desirable and necessary. He 
is a refreshing tonic for those daily workers in newspaper offices who 
see so much of the hush-hush attitude. He has made a great 
newspaper out of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, not because he is a 
radical for he is not, but because he speaks out and warns against 
those tendencies which threaten to make us as a people jell and 


solidify. 


‘Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed, and EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER must so consider it as coming from The Nation.” 


Any issue is easily worth the annual subscription price of $4 per year 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Fourth Estate 
Suite 1700 Times Bldg., Times Square, New York City 
Telephones: Bryant 3052-3-4-5-6 








